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craftsmen who form India's own traditional
school of art, not to establish more schools
of a modern European type to keep them un-
employed. But few of India's political mentors
seem inclined to make use of the opportunities
they now have of preventing any further wastage
of India's artistic resources, or to realise that a
vital art tradition once lost is lost for centuries,
and can hardly ever be revived. It cannot be
taught by schools, exhibitions, or museums, or
recovered by the fulfilment of political hopes and
ambitions.
For some years the Archaeological Survey,
under the direction of Sir John Marshall, became
the best craft school in India by giving employ-
ment to many skilful sculptors in restoring the
famous monuments their ancestors had built.
But since that work was completed many of them
have been constrained to go on educating their
children for clerical or other occupations, as the
present public works system gives them no
opportunity for practising their own hereditary
crafts, One of the most interesting of the old
schools of sculpture thus helped by the Archaeo-
logical Department is that of Qrissa, represented
by the splendid temple of Kanarak and by some
fine modern buildings at Puri and elsewhere*1
Because, like the Hindu schools of Southern
* See " Indian Architecture/' by the author. Plates CXXVH-
VIIL